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Miss  Marge  Hand,  Chief  Marshal,  wearing  a  green 
and  black  wool  suit  with  matching  accessories  from 
our  outstanding  collection. 
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BREAKING  GROUND 


Hello  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  the  CORADDI  office  .  .  . 
Story  for  the  Carolinian?  .  .  .  Cub  reporter, 
aren't  you?  .  .  .  Guessed  it  because  you  didn't 
know  a  well-balanced,  well-rounded  Coraddi 
is  the  aim  of  the  staff.  We  try  to  include 
fiction  and  fact,  art  and  artistry,  satire  and 
sobriety,  poetry  and  prose. 

You  like  stories  best?  Well,  B.  A.  Ragland, 
Cary  editor,  has  written  a  penetrating 
satire  on  small  town  South  called  Christmas 
Party.  It's  especially  interesting  because 
the  main  character,  Sue,  might  be  any  of 
us  returning  from  college  only  to  see  our 
home  towns  in  a  more  objective  and  critical 
light.  And  Janis  Williams  has  written  a 
story  about  a  character  named  Nadia  .  .  . 
Yes,  N-a-d-i-a.  It's  Bulgarian.  Deals  with 
a  "collich"  girl  and  a  waitress  .  .  .  Sociolog- 
ical significance?    No,  just  good  reading. 

You'll  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Timwourthy, 
the  fey  gentleman  created  by  Jean  Redden 
in  her  whimsical  tale.  She  handles  this 
story  with  real  perception.  Martyvonne 
Dehoney,  last  year's  freshman  prodigy, 
shows  maturity  in  her  dramatic  sketch, 
Twenty-Two  Tintagel  Alley  ...  In  Green- 
wich Village,  you  know.  Florence  Hoffman 
will  have  you  saying,  "Why,  that's  me" 
with  her  brief  The  Common  Denominator. 


That's  all  the  fiction.  .  .  .  The  satiric  vein 
running  through  many  of  the  stories  ap- 
pears fully  revealed  in  My  Dear  Mr.  Geld- 
stein  by  Nina  Van  Dam.  She  ridicules  the 
treatment  which  the  large  nations  mete  out 
to  the  small  specifically  and  human  nature 
in  general. 

That  Cary  office  zeal  has  impregnated  the 
Coraddi  with  the  desire  to  tackle  an  im- 
portant issue.  Varied  phases  of  the  subject 
"Is  Woman's  College  Progressing?"  are  dis- 
cussed by  members  of  the  Coraddi  staff  in 
a  forum. 

In  the  poetry  department  we  have  ex- 
tensive variety  ranging  from  Lucy  Rodgers' 
prose  poem  to  Marty  Dehoney's  bitter  Yeah, 
I  know  the  Christmas  story. 

The  cover  taken  by  Mildred  Rodgers  is  an 
angle  shot  of  the  counter  weight  system  on 
the  stage  at  Aycock. 

Art  Editor  Martha  Posey  features  un- 
usual spots  and  cuts  and  also  continues  the 
cartoon  series  initiated  last  year. 

.   .   .  Anything  else  you'd  like  to  know? 

.  .  .  Well,  thanks  for  calling. 
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CHRISTMAS  PARTY 


Bv  Betty  Anne  Ragland 


The  car  was  climbing  the  final  hill  just  below 
the  clubhouse.  I  was  watching  Charles's  profile 
as  he  tried  to  will  the  machine  upward,  and 
thinking  that  maybe  after  eight  years  one  of  the 
"younger  set"  Christmas  parties  would  be  dif- 
ferent and  delightful.  Charles,  with  noble  17- 
year-old  condescension  had  agreed  to  take  me  to 
the  party  because  of  a  certain  man-power  short- 
age he  had  somehow  heard  of.  He  was  really 
rather  wary  of  the  idea  since  I  was  19  years  old, 
but  he  had  told  me  that  maybe  it  would  be  all 
right  because  he  was  mentally  Much  Older  than 
his  Years.  (Charles  has  not  only  just  finished 
reading  three  books  of  Mencken's  "Prejudices" 
which  someone  had  given  him  for  his  birthday, 
but  he  also  considered  himself  an  authority  on 
the  "Rubyiat."  At  propitious  moments  he  quoted 
passages  from  it  to  make  his  conversations  more 
scintillating.) 

"Have  you  always  come  to  these  parties?"  I 
asked  him  suddenly,  speaking  loud  to  hear  myself 
over  the  motor  of  the  jalopy. 

"Hell,  yeah,"  said  Charles.  For  a  moment  he 
looked  miserably  reminiscent  and  then  he  went 
on,  as  if  speaking  of  a  far  distant  past.  "I  re- 
member one  year  I  hid  under  the  table  at  home 
to  keep  from  going,  but  the  Mater  said  that 
attending  Christmas  parties  was  my  social  re- 
sponsibility. Of  course  that  was  when  I  was 
much  younger,  by  the  way." 

"Of  course,"  I  repeated.  "Gosh,  some  of  those 
things  were  really  awful."  I  was  trying  hard  to 
get  to  his  level,  whatever  it  was,  but  I  couldn't 
remember  exactly  how  I  had  felt  two  years 
before.  "I  remember  nobody  could  ever  think 
of  anything  to  talk  about.  We  used  to  always 
read  'Tips  to  the  Teens'  in  Good  Housekeeping 
to  find  out  what  to  say  to  you  all." 

Charles  laughed  a  loud  superior  laugh.  "So 
what  did  you  talk  about?" 

"Oh,  we  were  supposed  to  talk  about  football 
and  ask  you  what  your  hobbies  were,  but  nobody 
ever  had  a  hobby  and  football  season  was  over  by 
Christmas." 

In  his  recently  acquired  collegiate  manner, 
Charles  was  becoming  amused  with  these  recol- 
lections of  his  long-gone  youth.  "Our  parents 
had  to  drive  us  out  to  the  Club  because  we  weren't 
old  enough  for  driver's  licenses.  And  at  inter- 
mission everyone  stood  around  and  drank  that 
god-awful  pink  punch,"  he  said. 

Out  the  car  window,  the  golf  course,  almost 
black  in  the  late  evening,  stretched  out  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  across  a  muddy  creek  and 
back  into  a  grove  of  pines.  I  could  see  the  win- 
dow candelabra  and  the  glistening  colored  lights 
in  the  big  houses  up  the  other  side  of  Club  Drive. 
Since  most  people  weren't  having  Christmas  dec- 
orations for  the  duration,  the  Club  families  con- 


sidered it  their  duty  to  keep  up  the  artistic  tone 
of  the  town.  So  they  hired  colored  men  to  place 
large  red  Santa  Clauses  and  reindeer  on  their 
roofs,  and  to  string  red  and  blue  and  green  lights 
over  their  evergreen  shrubbery,  so  everybody 
could  ride  out  and  look  at  it  all. 

"Say,  Sue,"  said  Charles.  "One  thing  that 
won't  have  changed.  I  bet  Mrs.  Malone  is  still 
chaperoning  these  brawls." 

"Oh,  of  course,  and  she'll  probably  play  bridge 
all  evening  and  still  think  it's  a  charming  party 
even  if  everyone  passes  out.  She  thinks  it's  all 
right  for  people  to  pass  out  if  they're  in  the  right 
crowd."  I  must  have  sounded  bitter  because 
Charles  looked  surprised. 

The  dance  was  well  under  way  as  we  walked 
across  the  terrace  and  into  the  ballroom.  The 
juke  box  was  blaring  "I'm  Dreaming  of  a  White 
Christmas,"  and  about  half  the  guests  were  doing 
their  best  to  drown  out  Bing  Crosby.  As  a  con- 
cession to  Christmas,  the  younger  set,  with  their 
usual  unerring  taste,  had  suspended  limp  strips 
of  red  crepe  paper  at  various  points  across  the 
ballroom  ceiling.  It  would  eventually  be  pulled 
down,  because  everyone  always  enjoyed  jerking 
decorations  from  their  moorings.  Someone  had 
written  "Merry  Christmas"  in  large  lipstick  let- 
ters across  the  mirror  over  the  mantel. 
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"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Malone,"  I  smiled  sweetly 
at  the  first  chaperon  inside  the  door.  Mrs. 
Malone  was  squat  and  square,  and  she  was  fan- 
ning the  bosom  of  her  black  dress  with  a  hand- 
painted  fan.  I  had  always  heard  about  her, 
because  she  was  perennial  president  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  she  received 
callers  at  her  home  only  on  Tuesday  afternoons. 
Even  so,  she  knew  everything  that  happened  in 
town. 

"My  dear  child,  it's  Suzanne,  isn't  it?  Good 
evening,  Charles  Junior."  Mrs.  Malone  oozed 
with  hospitality.  "It's  so  delightful  to  see  you. 
And  how  is  your  dear  mother?  I  haven't  seen 
her  for  months." 

"She  ..."  I  began.  But  Mrs.  Malone  inter- 
rupted me. 

Mrs.  Malone  turned  to  the  lady  on  her  left, 
gesturing  largely.  "Suzanne's  mother  is  Emma 
Martin,  you  know  Mrs.  Van  Cunningham.  She 
was  once  vice  president  of  our  UDC  chapter.  In 
1927  I  think  it  was.  Yes,  I'm  sure  it  was  1927 
because  that  was  the  year  we  dedicated  our 
monument." 

Mrs.  Van  Cunningham  made  the  appropriate 
clucking  sound  that  people  always  make  in  such 
situations,  and  our  hostess  whisked  her  pince  nez 
back  around  in  our  direction.  Charles  Junior 
was  standing  on  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other, 
his  skin-deep  savoir  faire  deserting  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  Great. 

Mrs.  Malone  continued  her  commentaries.  "It's 
so  delightful  to  have  you  young  people  home  for 
a  while.  I  miss  my  son  so  terribly.  He's  in 
France  now,  you  know.  Ah,  me,  war  disrupts 
one  so."  Mrs.  Poindexter  D.  C.  Malone  paused 
to  shudder.  Then  she  evidently  recalled  her 
social  obligations,  and  she  turned  up  the  corners 
of  her  mouth.  "It's  such  a  lovely  party  tonight. 
I  always  say  that  the  younger  set  has  prettier 
dances  than  anyone  in  town." 

On  behalf  of  the  red  crepe  paper  decorations. 
I  tried  hard  to  beam  with  pride,  and  we  told 
Mrs.  Malone  we  would  see  her  later  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

The  party  was  getting  noisier  and  noisier,  and 
the  air  was  thickening  with  waves  of  cigarette 
smoke.  Everybody  was  laughing  and  yelling  at 
everybody  else,  so  Charles  and  I  yelled  across  the 
room  to  people  we  hadn't  seen  for  a  long  time, 
and  Charles  commented  with  surprise  that  every- 
body looked  the  same  as  always.  All  the  girls 
were  wearing  skirts  and  sweaters,  and  some  of 
them  had  taken  off  their  dance  shoes  because  thev 
thought  they  could  dance  better  with  their  shoes 
off.  Several  couples  slid  sleepily  across  the  floor, 
draped  affectionately  across  one  another's  shoul- 
ders. 

"Charles,  isn't  that  Blanche  Marble  over  in  the 
corner?  I  can't  imagine  her  being  a  chaperon," 
I  said. 

"Hubba,  hubba,"  said  Charles  enthusiastically. 
"Let's  go  talk  to  her.  All  your  gal  friends  are 
such  nit-wits." 


Mrs.  Theodore  Marble  was  in  her  early  thir- 
ties, I  supposed,  but  she  looked  much  younger. 
She  was  very  sophisticated  and  everyone  said 
that  she  was  probably  very  fast  because  she  had 
once  lived  in  New  York.  Just  now,  in  a  cherry 
jersey  dinner  dress,  she  was  advantageously 
draped  on  a  turquoise  love  seat,  with  a  half- 
amused,  half-bored  expression  nicely  arranged 
on  her  face. 

"Darling,  how  ever  are  you?"  Blanche  bright- 
ened up  and  greeted  Charles  Norwood,  Junior, 
with  marked  pleasure.  Charles  looked  thor- 
oughly happy,  and  asked  her  how  ever  she  was. 

"Simply  terribly,  darling.  Our  brawl  last  night 
didn't  break  up  until  after  four,  and  well  .  .  . 
you  know  how  it  is." 

Charles  winked  knowingly,  so  Blanche  would 
understand  that  he  did  know. 

"Ted's  at  home  tonight,  playing  with  the  kid's 
toys.  You  know  those  horrible  little  wooden 
things  that  walk,"  she  said  with  a  small  sneer. 
"Or  I  wouldn't  be  here  playing  nursemaid  to  the 
very  young,  you  can  bet."  She  managed  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  she  and  Charles  were 
people  of  the  world  who  understood  each  other. 
Charles  agreed  that  his  contemporaries  were 
hopelessly  puerile. 

Then  she  noticed  my  presence  for  the  first  time 
and  caught  me  off  guard.  "Darling,  why  don't 
you  dance  with  that  nice  soldier  for  just  a  mo- 
ment while  Charles  and  I  have  a  little  talk."  She 
caught  a  passing  soldier  by  the  hand  and  quickly 
introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  so  startled  I  couldn't 
say  anything,  but  the  soldier  was  very  calm  and 
asked  me  to  dance. 

We  danced  away.  The  soldier  was  tall  and 
tanned,  but  his  breath  reeked  of  beer  and  onion 
sandwiches. 

"Sometimes  I  find  myself  feeling  sorry  for 
Ted,"  I  commented  cattily. 

"Her  husband?"  asked  the  soldier,  jerking  his 
head  in  Blanche's  direction. 

"That's  right." 

"Why  I'd  say  he  was  a  lucky  devil.  She's  a 
slick  chick." 

"That's  because  you're  a  man,"  I  pointed  out. 

"I  was  in  high  school  with  you,"  said  the 
soldier. 

"Really?" 

"Yeah.  I  used  to  sit  on  the  back  row  in  English 
class.  I  never  used  to  say  nothing.  But  if  I 
was  back  at  that  joint  now  I'd  show  them." 

I  was  trying  to  remember  the  back  row  of 
English  class,  but  the  soldier  went  on  with  his 
memoirs.  "They  were  really  the  good  old  days. 
Hell,  I  didn't  use  to  think  so,  but  I've  been  in 
Alaska  for  two  years  now.  Did  a  lot  of  thinking. 
No  women  around,  you  know.  Not  much  to 
drink.     Lousy  life." 

"Home  must  really  seem  swell,"  I  agreed  in 
my  best  U.S.O.  manner. 

"You  can  say  that  again,  sister.  And  say,  ya 
know  something  else.  This  is  the  first  Country 
Club  dance  I  was  ever  at.  I  used  to  wonder  what 
they  was  like." 
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"You're  lucky,"  I  said  for  no  particular  reason, 
but  Alaska  didn't  notice. 

"I  wasn't  invited  to  this  one,"  he  confided,  "but 
I'm  gonna  have  one  good  time,  you  can  bet.  Say, 
I  got  a  bottle  of  rum  in  my  overcoat.  What's 
about  you  and  me  having  a  slug." 

I  was  spared  answering  by  Charles,  whose  sud- 
den appearance  seemed  perfectly  timed. 

"Hey,  soldier,  Mrs.  Marble  wants  to  meet  you. 
Excuse  me  just  a  minute,  Sue." 

I  walked  across  the  floor  to  speak  to  some 
friends,  wondering  just  what  Blanche  had  in 
mind.  That  she  had  wanted  to  talk  to  Charles 
I  could  understand.  Everybody  always  wanted 
to  talk  to  Charles  because  his  uncle  was  a  mil- 
lionaire. Charles  could  bellow  about  the  Rubyiat 
all  day  and  eat  pie  noisily  with  his  knife  and  it 
would  still  be  all  right  because  he  was  a  Norwood. 
But  most  of  these  people  would  think  Alaska  was 
different. 

The  usual  stimulating  conversation  of  my  old 
friends  broke  off  my  train  of  thought.  All  the 
girls  were  squealing  about  somebody's  divine 
new  man.  and  it  felt  like  high  school  all  over 
again.  Then  someone  said  what  a  marvelous 
university  Chapel  Hill  was  because  they  had  such 
good  looking  men  there  and  all  anybody  ever 
did  was  go  to  dances  and  play  bridge.  A  girl 
from  St.  Agnes's  was  insisting  that  all  the  really 
best  people  went  to  St.  Agnes's  and  that  her 
mother  and  grandmother  had  both  gone  there, 
and  that  the  men  at  the  Hill  really  weren't  very 
cute  because  no  one  knew  anything  about  their 
families. 

Everybody  was  saying  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again  the  way  they  always  had.  Two 
girls  I  remembered  from  the  days  of  Girl  Scout 
hikes  were  arguing  loudly  about  the  relative 
merits  of  martinis  and  manhattans,  and  someone 
else  was  saying  that  none  of  the  damn  stores 
had  any  clothes  worth  wearing  to  a  damn  fu- 
neral. Then  somebody  said  we  all  would  simplv 
have  to  get  together  and  play  some  bridge,  and 
everybody  began  squealing  again. 

"Where  are  the  rest  of  the  men?"  the  St.  Agnes 
girl  asked. 

It  was  concluded  from  past  experience  that 
they  were  downstairs  in  the  locker  room,  either 
playing  poker,  shooting  craps,  or  having  a  drink 

I  saw  Charles  motioning  to  me  from  a  distance, 
so  I  told  the  crowd  I'd  see  them  around. 

"She's  a  real  sad  tomato,  she's  my  busted  Val- 
entine," screamed  the  juke  box,  but  no  one  was 
paying  much  attention.  Mrs.  Poindexter  D.  C. 
Malone  was  playing  bridge  in  a  far  corner,  and 
Blanche  and  Alaska  were  talking  animatedly 
on  the  turquoise  loveseat.  Six  couples  were 
sprawled  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  singing  "You 
Are  My  Sunshine." 

"God,  what  a  mess,"  said  Charles  wearily. 
"Let's  go  out  on  the  terrace  for  a  while." 

"Half  the  party's  been  out  there  all  night  any- 
way," I  said.  "Every  time  they  play  a  jitterbug 
piece  everybody  runs  for  the  porch." 


All  the  double  seats  were  filled  of  course,  but 
we  found  a  couple  of  chairs  and  Charles  leaned 
back  and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  had  finally  learned 
to  manipulate  a  cigarette  lighter  as  if  he  had 
been  manipulating  cigarette  lighters  all  his  life. 

I  watched  the  smoke  float  over  the  railing  of 
the  balcony  and  disappear  into  the  darkness  over 
the  golf  course. 

"What  were  you  and  Blanche  talking  about?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  she  was  just  telling  me  how  boring  every- 
thing was.  Then  she  decided  she  liked  the  sol- 
dier's looks.     She's  a  smooth  gal,"  said  Charles. 

"And  practically  old  enough  to  be  your  mother," 
I  couldn't  help  saying. 

Charles  changed  the  subject.  "Isn't  it  funny 
how  nobody's  passed  out  yet.  Gosh,  last  year  I 
remember  how  everybody  went  around  smashing 
the  glass  panels  in  those  damn  French  doors  and 
keeling  over  in  the  middle  of  the  floor." 

"Charles,  let's  get  out  of  here."  I  said  suddenly. 
"I  don't  think  there's  going  to  be  much  dancing, 
and  we've  talked  to  everybody." 

"Swell  idea.  Only  let's  go  somewhere  and  have 
a  drink.  'A  jug  of  wine  and  thou,'  don't  you 
know."  A  propitious  moment  had  finally  pre- 
sented itself. 

Back  in  the  ballroom  I  had  a  surprise.  The 
turquoise  loveseat  in  the  corner  was  empty,  and 
no  one  in  a  cherry-colored  dress  was  dancing. 
I  wondered  if  anyone  else  had  noticed.  .  .    . 

Wads  of  crepe  paper  and  people's  shoes  were 
all  over  the  floor,  and  several  couples  trying  to 
form  a  conga  line  kept  stumbling  over  them  and 
shrieking.  We  went  over  to  tell  Mr*.  Malone 
that  we  had  had  a  lovely  time.  She  looked  up 
from  her  cards. 

"Going  already?  It's  been  delightful  to  have 
you  both."  she  smiled.  "By  the  way.  Suzanne 
dear,  who  is  that  tall  soldier  that  was  with  Mrs. 
Theodore  Marble?     Does  anyone  know  him?" 

I  said  that  he  had  been  in  high  school  when 
we  were,  but  that  I  didn't  remember  his  name. 

"They  just  left  together,  and  I  was  wondering, 
you  know.  If  he  was  anyone.  I  mean.  I  shouldn't 
want  to  say  anything  about  it  of  course  if  he 
were  anyone's  cousin.  But  Blanche  really  should 
be  more  discreet.  She  is  a  northerner,  though, 
and  anyone  who  wasn't  raised  around  here  proba- 
bly looks  at  things  differently.  Well,  it  was  reallv 
lovely  to  have  you  both  tonight.  I  always  look 
forward  to  your  little  parties." 

"Good  night,   Mrs.   Malone."   we   said. 

"More  gossip  for  the  bridge  tables."  I  re- 
marked bitterly  as  we  closed  the  French  doors 
and  headed  for  the  car.  "It'll  be  all  over  town 
by  tomorrow." 

"And  there's  not  a  damn  thing  anyone  can  do 
about  it,"  said  Charles,  who  didn't  care  anyway. 

I  took  a  deep  breath.  It  was  cold  and  quiet 
now,  away  from  the  smoke  and  the  screaming 
and  the  artificial  laughter,  and  I  could  hear  a 
soft  wind  rustling  in  the  pines  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fairway. 
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MR.  TIMUIOURTHY 


By  Jean  Redden 


Mr.  Timwourthy  had  a  ghost.  But  as  Mr.  Tim- 
wourthy  would  say  to  himself,  "That's  not  as 
extraordinary  as  it  sounds.  He's  really  not  a 
spectacular  ghost."  Not  that  he  ever  said  this 
aloud  .  .  .  but  then  he  rarely  said  anything  out 
loud,  except  "How  do  you  do?"  and  "Please  pass 
the  ketchup."  His  fellow  boarders  had  long  since 
given  up  expecting  anything  more.  It's  true 
that  at  one  time  Mrs.  Tillet  had  feared  he  was  a 
Communist  and  that  that  was  all  the  English  he 
knew.  But  as  she  explained  to  any  new  boarder, 
"Now  that  the  Communists  have  all  turned  Rus- 
sian, I  can't  think  that  any  more,  can  I?"  In 
short,  although  Mr.  Timwourthy  never  said  much 
of  anything  himself,  his  peculiarities  were  the 
cause  of  many  and  varied  conversations. 

On  the  days  that  Mr.  Timwourthy  felt  that  he 
might  meet  the  ghost  he  ate  even  less  than  usual, 
which  meant  that  he  said  even  less.  On  these 
days  he  was  sustained  by  an  inner  excitement. 
In  fact  that  was  how  he  knew  that  he  would  see 
him.  The  sun  was  brighter  .  .  .  the  whole  world 
glowed.  And  if  Mr.  Timwourthy  didn't  exactly 
glow,  at  least  he  reflected. 

"It's  not  everybody  that  is  so  privileged,"  he 
would  murmur. 

This  was  such  a  day.  He  came  down  to  break- 
fast wondering  if  he  would  see  him  at  the  break- 
fast table  ...  or  maybe  on  his  way  to  work  .  .  . 
or.  .  .  .  His  thoughts  slithered  quickly  to  cover 
the  whole  day.  And  after  a  sly  look  around  him, 
he  slipped  into  his  seat  and  unfolded  his  napkin. 
He  gave  it  a  quick  flip  because  he  felt  so  debonair 
inside.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  pretend  that 
his  orange  juice  was  a  trencher  of  ale,  and  tossed 
it  down  with  an  inner  smack.  But  then  he  looked 
at  his  egg.  If  only  they  were  pancakes  he  could 
pretend  thev  were  loggers'  buckwheat  cakes.  But 
eggs!  .  .  .  Eggs  just  defeated  him.  Utterly  de- 
flated he  ate  them. 

But  once  outside  the  house  his  spirits  re- 
bounded, and  he  pattered  along,  humming  a  little. 
He  sniffed.  It  had  been  a  day  like  this,  and  he 
had  stopped  to  tie  his  shoe.  And  then  he  had 
felt  a  presence,  and  looking  ud  he  had  seen  him. 
Mr.  Timwourthy  was  not  a  brave  man  and  he 
thought  of  calling  for  help.  But  how  could  he 
explain  a  thing  he  couldn't  define.  He  wished 
he  were  somewhere  else  .  .  .  anywhere  else  .  .  . 
even  making  a  speech  on  a  stage.  A  speech  was 
the  worst  thing  he  could  think  of,  even  worse 
than  buying  a  hat,  or  taking  up  the  collection 
in  church. 

And  still  he  had  remained  .  .  .  just  waiting. 
Mr.  Timwourthy  was  a  precocious  man,  he  knew 
he  was  .  .  .  and  yet  what  was  this?  But  he  had 
assured  himself  he'd  just  as  soon  never  know, 
if  only   it  would   go  away,   and  stop   spreading 


itself  about  so  ...  it  really  wasn't  decent  to 
propagate  itself  so.  Not  decent  and  not  human. 
No  one  ever  caught  him  spreading  about  in  such 
a  manner  .  .  .  not  even  in  private.  Mr.  Tim- 
wourthy might  have  stayed  there  indefinitely  if 
he  hadn't  thought  how  late  it  must  be  getting 
to  be.  Certainly  he  had  showed  no  signs  of  leav- 
ing. But  he  mustn't  miss  his  trolley.  And  so  he 
had  cleared  his  throat  and  murmured,  "Excuse 
me"  .  .  .  and  had  waited  hopefully  for  it  to  dis- 
appear. There  was  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Timwourthy's 
mind  that  it  would  evaporate  .  .  .  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  But  it  hadn't.  It  hadn't  evaporated 
and  it  hadn't  moved.  And  so  he'd  taken  one  step 
forward,  and  then  another  until  he'd  left  it  far 
behind  ...  for  a  while.  It  had  returned.  All 
day  it  had  hung  around  in  a  kind  of  organic  blur. 
He  had  tried  to  assure  himself  that  this  was  an 
undoubted  honour  and  that  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute would  be  overwhelmed.  But  he  wasn't 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.  And  anyway  how 
does  one  go  about  turning  in  a  ghost.  And  fur- 
thermore, he  had  a  deep  foreboding  that  he  wasn't 
the  man  to  crate  a  ghost.  If  he  did  he  would  be 
a  celebrity.  "Ghost  captured  alive  by  Bingham 
Timwourthy."  He  didn't  want  to  be  a  celebrity. 
He  didn't  want  unusual  things  happening  to  him. 
"No,"  he  had  thought,  "this  will  never  do.  I 
am  not  a  public-minded  man.  I  refuse." 
(Continued   on   Page  21) 
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MY  DEAR  MR.  GELDSTEIM 


By  Nina  van  Dam 


Not  long  ago  Lokium  sent  a  delegate  to  $nob 
City,  the  richest  seaport  in  the  Southern_  hemi- 
sphere. From  the  beginning  Mr.  Geldstein  was 
impressed.  When  he  stepped  out  of  his  flying 
'chine  the  flash  bulbs  of  the  newscameramen  wel- 
comed him.  The  Greater  Antarctic  Republic's 
foreign  minister,  calm,  powerful  Dr.  0.  Sharp. 
and  the  mayor  of  $nob  City — both  young  men  of 
sixty — received  their  guest  with  a  few  formal 
words.  Then  the  mayor  personally  directed  the 
pilot  to  conduct  this  eminent  delegate  to  the 
Alfa  Hotel,  famous  for  its  food  and  smooth  land- 
ing decks.  The  Loki  was  all  smiles;  the  hosts 
were  all  smiles.  Flags  and  flowers  decorated  the 
air  lanes  as  the  flying  'chine  made  its  way  through 
the  streets.  The  one-man  delegation,  Mr.  Geld- 
stein, was  delighted  and  happy.  Never  had  he 
been  so  royally  received  as  by  the  people  of  $nob 
City. 

Mr.  Geldstein  leaned  back  and  took  deep,  lux- 
urious breaths  of  clean  street  air.  Then  he  looked 
at  his  bulging  briefcase  and  patted  it  as  if  it — or 
was  it  he? — needed  courage.  Inside  were  closely 
typewritten  sheets  of  statistics  and  a  copy  of 
Kein  Kampf*.  Whenever  he  went  on  a  mission 
he  took  this  book  with  him  as  a  reminder.  His 
best  friend  had  given  it  to  him  and  had  inscribed 
it  with:  "Always  remember,  my  dear  Geldstein. 
that  to  be  an  idealist  is  inspiring,  but  to  be  prac- 
tical is  healthier.  We  cannot  afford  war  for  a 
long  time.  Let  Kein  Kampf  be  Lokium's  watch- 
word." 

He  loved  his  Lokium  so  much !  His  life,  his 
work,  his  ideals — everything  within  him  centered 
around  that  brave  little  nation.  And  because  his 
round  eyes  were  not  blinded  by  nationalistic  pride 
(that  was  out  of  date)  he  had  involuntarily  be- 
come a  bit  cynical.  What  chance  had  his  poor 
country  against  one  like  the  Greater  Antarctic 
Republic?  Why,  every  way  you  looked  at  the 
problem — economically,  politically,  even  cultural- 
ly— Lokium  lagged  way  behind  the  Republic.  He 
remembered  his  visit  to  his  old  relatives  on 
their  farm  just  last  Sunday.  Those  wretched  be- 
ings still  grew  their  grain  by  sowing  it,  and  were 
still  cold  in  the  winter  and  hot  in  the  summer — 
because  there  was  not  enough  insulatum  avail- 
able. He  recalled  his  embarrassment  when  he 
started  discussing  the  theory  of  relativity  and 
those  poor  dredges  did  not  even  know  that  it  had 
been  proved  unsound ! 

Even  in  his  comfortable  seat  Mr.  Geldstein 
shuddered.  Fire  rose  in  his  round  eyes.  "I've 
got  to  help  those  poor  people  and  thousands  like 
them.  They  are  so  brave,  so  zealous  in  their 
search  for  security.  And  they  were  looking  to 
the  Greater  Antarctic  Republic  for  help.     I  do 


hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  get  some  insulatum 
for  them."  Mr.  Geldstein  felt  blue.  He  soon  for- 
got this  though  when  he  fell  asleep. 

Mr.  Geldstein  awoke  in  a  comfortable  bed.  How 
he  had  been  transplanted  from  the  'chine  to 
this  place  was  a  puzzle  to  him.  He  looked  about 
him  timidly,  then  sat  up  as  he  saw  a  red  arrow 
blink  towards  the  left.  He  was  too  amazed  for 
thought.  The  arrow  winked  persistently.  He 
followed  its  command  and  found  himself  in  the 
bathroom.  A  radio  played  softly.  Gratefully,  and 
with  a  sigh,  Mr.  Geldstein  settled  himself  in  the 
prepared  bath  and  sang  "Oh,  What  a  Beautiful 
Morning."  (In  Lokian,  of  course.)  When  he 
stepped  out  of  the  limpid  water  he  felt  soft  breezes 
from  all  sides  of  the  bathroom.  They  dried  him 
tenderly.  "Amazing,"  thought  Mr.  Geldstein. 

He  came  back  into  his  room,  ate  the  breakfast 
that  had  parachuted  down  from  nowhere,  and 
then  dressed. 

He  heard  a  knock  on  the  door.  "Come  in"  he 
cried.  The  valet,  a  Loki  also,  entered  shyly  and 
bowed. 

"Sir,  I  was  told  to  tell  you  that  the  confer- 
ence will  not  start  until  eleven  o'clock.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  mayor  has  given  orders  that  any- 
thing you  want  to  see  in  $nob  City  will  be  open  to 
you.  A  flying  'chine  is  waiting  for  you  upstairs." 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  this 
city." 

Mr.  Geldstein  followed  the  valet  out.  They  took 
the  express  up  to  B  deck.  A  pilot  came  forward 
eagerly.   After  all  he  was  paid  for  this. 

"Anything  special  you  want  to  see,  Mr.  Geld- 
stein?" 

Mr.  Geldstein  bowed  his  head  like  an  aristocrat 
to  show  that  he  was  thinking.  "Just  show  me 
anything,  pilot,"  he  said  after  a  while. 

As  they  flew  through  the  city,  the  pilot  assumed 
a  barker's  voice.  "Now  that  is  the  Capitol,  that 
white-washed  building  over  there.   We'll  go  there 


"Kein  Kampf"  is  German  for  "No  Conflict.'' 
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at  eleven.  To  the  right  is  the  local  cinema.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it?" 

"All  right,"  said  the  Loki. 

They  entered  the  light-blue  movie  house.  After 
crossing  a  few  lobbies  they  got  to  the  theater 
proper.    Mr.  Geldstein  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"What  is  it?"  whispered  the  pilot. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  I  just  don't  see  the 
screen." 

The  pilot  flashed  a  superior  smile.  These  un- 
civilized Lokis !  "Of  course,  you  don't  see  any- 
thing, my  dear  Mr.  Geldstein.  Now,  would  you 
like  to  see  the  picture  in  an  opposite,  analogous, 
or  monochromatic  color  scheme?  Just  push  one 
of  these  buttons  on  the  arm  of  your  seat.  The 
button  on  the  other  arm  is  for  those  who  want  to 
go  to  sleep. 

"Ingenious,"  murmured  the  uncivilized  Loki. 

He  watched  the  picture  with  fascination — in 
analogous  colors.  Never  had  he  seen  such  excellent 
direction  and  execution.  Lokium  had  nothing  to 
present  in  comparison.  Too  soon  the  pilot  touched 
his  shoulder.  "We  better  go  see  something  else. 
This  movie  is  not  too  good."  Mr.  Geldstein  as- 
sented weakly. 

Once  the  two  were  again  seated  in  the  flying 
'chine,  the  pilot  asked,  "Where  to  next?  How 
about  a  night  club?  After  all,  you  want  to  see 
$nob  City's  culture  centers."  There  was  pride 
in  his  voice. 

"Do  you  have  night  clubs  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning?"  inquired  Mr.  Geldstein. 

"Naturally,  my  dear  Mr.  Geldstein." 

The  Loki  stared  down  at  the  pastel  buildings 
and  said  nothing. 

It  was  a  short  trip  to  the  Alkala,  the  biggest 
night  club  in  $nob  City.  Doormen  rushed  forward 
to  greet  another  "small  politician."  They  gave 
him  the  best  table.  The  orchestra  was  playing  an 
Antarctic  tune  Mr.  Geldstein's  pink  ears  did  not 
recognize;  in  fact,  he  could  not  recognize  any 
tune.  His  head  ached  from  the  blatant  noise. 
He  frowned. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  dear  Mr.  Geldstein?" 
asked  the  pilot. 

"Nothing  really.   It's  just  that  the  music.  .  .  ." 

"What  about  it.  Isn't  it  good?  Yessir,  it's  the 
best  little  band  in  the  country.  Nowhere  else  can 
you  hear  so  many  tunes  at  once." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Geldstein. 

The  waiter  came  over  on  rubber  heels. 

"A  whiskey,  please.  For  both  of  us,"  the  pilot 
added.   The  waiter  nodded  and  disappeared. 

"It's  too  bad  that  we  are  not  in  time  for  the 
show.   It  starts  at  eleven  o'clock,  unfortunately." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  Loki.  Somehow  he 
sounded  happy. 

"Do  you  have  anything  like  this  in  Lokium?" 
inquired  the  pilot. 

"Oh,  no.  You  see,  we  hardly  have  any  night 
clubs  in  the  first  place.  Most  people  are  not  too 
interested  in  going  there.  They  have  to  make  a 
living  first."  The  pilot  shuddered  mentally.  So 
uncivilized ! 

The  waiter  came  with  the  two  whiskies  and 
the  glasses  were  emptied  in  silence. 


"Well,"  said  the  pilot,  "we'd  better  get  to  the 
Capitol  on  time."  He  rose  and  the  delegate 
followed.  A  short  flight  took  the  two  to  the  great 
white-washed   building. 

Mr.  Geldstein  was  awe-struck  with  the  splendor 
of  the  interior.  He  did  not  have  a  chance  to  think 
about  this,  however.  He  was  led  directly  into  the 
mayor's  light-green  office. 

The  mayor  and  Dr.  0.  Sharp,  the  government's 
official  representative,  had  risen  to  greet  their 
guest  once  more.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Geldstein  had  a 
pang  of  inferiority.  He  felt  he  ought  to  say  some- 
thing.   "I  am  very  glad  to  be  here,  gentlemen." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Geldstein.  We  Ant- 
arctics  are  always  glad  to  oblige  foreigners.  I 
hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  stay  up  to  now,"  said 
Dr.  Sharp. 

"Thank  you.   Yes." 

"Was  the  trip  here  comfortable?"  asked  the 
mayor. 

"I  was  quite  delighted  with  your  transportation 
system."  Mr.  Geldstein  tried  to  sound  blaze. 

The  minister  smiled.  He  was  not  going  to 
broach  the  subject  of  this  conference.  He  knew 
he  had  the  man  under  his  thumb.  Geldstein  was 
easy — but  still  fun. 

"Err  .  .  .  about  my  mission  .  .  ."  Mr.  Geldstein's 
voice  was  soft.  He  looked  at  the  polished  table  top. 
"You  know  that  Lokium  is  in  need  of  insulatum." 

Dr.  Sharp  walked  around  the  room  and  took 
his  time  about  it.  "Quite,"  he  said,  on  his  second 
round. 

"Err  ...  we  are  of  course  willing  to  give  you 
something  in  return." 

"That's  only  fair." 

Geldstein  was  getting  desperate.  The  light- 
green  walls  of  the  room  were  cooler  than  ever. 
"You  realize,  naturally,  that  a  country  like  Lokium 
is  not  as  well  developed  as  yours.  We  do  not  have 
many  things  to  offer  you.  My  government  has 
been  thinking  of  leasing  you  some  bases  in  the 
southern  penin — " 

"We  would  like  the  southern  peninsula." 

Mr.  Geldstein  relaxed  a  little.  He  was  getting 
somewhere  at  last.  Maybe  Lokium  did  have  a 
chance  after  all. 

"You  would  get  four  fueling  bases.  .  ." 

"You  misunderstand,  my  dear  Mr.  Geldstein. 
We  want  the  whole  peninsula.  You  will  get  your 
insulatum  of  course."  In  the  Loki's  eyes  Dr. 
Sharp  was  not  smiling  anymore;  he  was  baring 
his  teeth. 

"But  not  all  the  southern  peninsula !"  he  gasped. 
"Then  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  any  insula- 
tum at  all." 

Dr.  Sharp  rose  as  if  the  interview  had  ended. 

Mr.  Geldstein  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
dabbed  his  pink  face.  "I  shall  have  to  talk  to  my 
government." 

Dr.  Sharp  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  am  sorry, 
my  dear  Mr.  Geldstein,  but  I  shall  not  be  able 
to*  convene  with  you  again.  An  important  new 
movie  will  be  shown  this  afternoon.  Our  offer 
will  remain  the  same.   Take  it  or.  .  ." 

(Continued   on   Page   22) 
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TWENTY-TWO  T I IM T A G E L  ALLEY 


By  Martyvonne  Dehoney 


Scene:  A  comfortable  attic  apartment  in  the 
village.  The  living  room  is  dark.  Light  is  com- 
ing from  the  kitchen.  A  man  reaches  for  the 
phone  in  the  shadowed  room,  dials  a  number 
and  waits. 

Man  :  Hello,  Mr.  Howard?  This  is  Faber  speak- 
ing. .  .  Is  my  radio  fixed?  No?  Well,  by  tomorrow 
then?  Not  until  Thursday.  Can't  you  possibly 
rush  it?  I've  got  to  have  it  .  .  .  see,  I  can't  use 
my  records  without  the  radio.  Well,  thanks. 
I'll  get  it  Wednesday  evening  then.  Goodbye. 
(Reaches  on  small  table  for  drink.  Door  bell 
rings.)  What  is  it?  Come  in.  (Enter  Bill,  Alice, 
and  blind  girl,  Pat.) 

Bill:    Hello,  Jerry.   Want  to  make  a  fourth? 
(Man  glances  up.) 
Man:   Who  is  it? 

Bill:  Can't  you  tell?  It's  so  damn  dark  in 
here.    (Turns  on  a  desk  lamp.) 

Man  :  Oh,  Bill.  .  .  Haven't  seen  you  in  a  long 
time.  What  was  it  you  wanted? 

Bill  :   Join  us  in  a  jaunt  of  the  village. 
Man:    In  this  rain? 
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Bill:  Come  on,  a  little  water  won't  hurt  you 
for  a  change.  This  is  Jane,  here's  Pat,  and  we're 
rarin'  to  go.    Gals,  Faber's  your  man. 

Man  :    I've  got  to  work  tonight. 

Bill  :  You  should  take  it  easy.  Don't  look  too 
good.  .  .  You've  lost  weight,  haven't  you?  (Man 
snickers.)     You  look  terrible.    Come  with  us. 

Man:   No. 

Alice  :    We're  not  leaving  the  village. 

Bill:  That's  right.  How  about  it?  For  God's 
sake  I  haven't  seen  you  in  two  years! 

Man:  Sorry.  .  .  How  about  a  settlement?  Stay 
for  a  drink. 

Bill  :  Any  time  for  one  of  your  specials.  Sit 
down,  gals,  for  this  one. 

(Man  leaves  room.  Alice  helps  Pat  to  a  chair 
then  wanders  about  noticing  the  unusual  furnish- 
ings and  decorations.)    He's  a  queer  duck. 

Pat:    What  is  his  work? 

Bill  :   Artist.   He  paints  ...  on  bone ! 

Alice  :   God,  a  nut. 

Bill  :  Oh,  quite  a  character.  You  should  see 
him  when  he's  drunk.  It's  too  early  to  catch  him 
like  that  now,  but  one  night  I  found  him  dancing 
nude  in  the  hall  out  there. 

Alice:    (Laughing)  Bill,  no! 

Bill  :   Oh  yah. 

Alice:   Nice  looking. 

Bill  :  I  guess.  Pretty  talented  too.  He  has  a 
lot  of  instruments  he  likes  to  play.  The  damndest 
blues.   Just  rips  your  heart  out. 

Alice:  .  .  .a  queer  is  no  lie.  (Man  enters  from 
kitchen  with  the  drinks.) 

Man  :  Here,  your  drinks.  See  if  you  like  it. 
Bill,  is  it  as  good  as  you  once  thought? 

Bill  :    Better.   God,  what  a  drink. 

Alice:    It  hits  the  spot. 

Man:  (to  Pat.)    Do  you  like  it? 

Pat:  Very  much.  (All  sit  and  sip.  The  rain 
beats  a  doleful  patter  on  the  roof  overhead.) 

Bill  :  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself? 

Man:   The  usual." 

Bill:   Any  richer;  any  poorer? 

Man  :  The  same.  .  .  None  of  the  times  we  had  so 
long  ago  ...  no  company,  no  riots. 

Bill  :    But  the  sessions. 

Man:  (smiles)  A  few.  (to  Pat)  I've  lived  here 
for  ten  years. 

Bill:   And  what  years! 

Man  :  I  know  every  board  in  this  floor,  every 
crack  in  this  wall.  We  are  all  seeped  here  together, 
my  past  and  I.  (Pat  leans  forward.)  My  loves 
have  all  lived  here  .  .  .  the  fine  ones  and  the  sluts. 
The  Chinese  and  the  colored.  .  .  Janey  started  me 
on  my  blues  .  .  .  we've  all  bunked  it  here. 

Bill:    Some  life.  .  . 

(Continued  on  Page  201 
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MADIA 


Janis  Williams 


Altogether,  my  first  day  in  the  hotel  business 
was  disillusioning  and  it's  likely  that  I'd  have 
gone  running  home  to  mother  if  Nadia  hadn't 
dispelled  my  self  pity.  My  position,  I  learned,  was 
not  that  of  a  glorified  hostess  but  that  of  a  hash 
slinger  responsible  for  feeding  fifty  men  three 
times  a  day.  I'd  been  awakened  at  five  o'clock 
that  morning  and  by  the  time  the  tables  had  been 
set,  the  men  served,  and  the  tables  cleared,  I  had 
worked  for  three  hours  harder  than  I  knew  any- 
one could  work. 

Once  back  in  my  room  and  past  the  ordeal 
of  mounting  two  flights  of  stairs  on  blistered 
feet,  I  gingerly  fitted  my  aches  into  the  lumpy 
cot.  The  stinging  between  my  shoulder  blades 
had  just  begun  to  recede  when  some  one  shook 
my  arm. 

"You  are  one  of  the  collich  girl?" 

It  was  Nadia,  the  waitress  who  had  exchanged 
one  of  my  full  sugar  bowls  for  an  empty  one 
when  she  thought  my  back  was  turned.  Remem- 
bering the  extra  trip  to  the  kitchen  for  sugar,  I 
groaned.    "Why?" 

Nadia  smiled  ingratiatingly.  "The  telephone 
mens  send  me  a  letter  you  should  read  to  me. 
Nadia  speak  American  very  good  but  she  don't 
read  it  good  yet." 

She  thrust  out  a  form  letter  whose  minute 
print  tantalized  my  eyes.  I  read  it  to  her. 

"Please,  you  tell  what  it  says.  Nadia  don't  get 
some  of  the  beeg  words." 

I  expained  that  the  Miami  telephone  company 
had  agreed  to  put  a  'phone  in  her  home  as  soon 
as  the  facilities  were  available. 

"You  will  help  Nadia  answer  back  this  letter!" 

She  brought  me  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper  and  a 
pencil  with  a  chewed  point. 

"Nadia  can  speak  American  very  good,  but  she 
don't  spell  it  yet.  You  spell  for  me  to  the  'phone 
company,  'Dear  Mr.  Bell,  I  would  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  to  put  in  my  telephone.  My 
house  without  a  telephone  made  me  walk  to  the 


corner  many  time.  If  a  house  don't  have  a  tele- 
phone, I  have  to  walk  to  Mrs.  Kesler's  to  use  her 
telephone.  Thank  you  for  getting  for  me  a  tele- 
phone.' " 

I  convinced  Nadia  that  an  answer  was  unnec- 
essary and  slept  until  eleven.  Then  it  was  time 
to  go  back  to  work. 

That  night  I  asked  Rosie  Bronzetti,  my  room- 
mate, about  Nadia.  Rosie  didn't  call  Nadia  a  pretty 
name.  Living  on  a  naval  reserve  had  taught  Rosie 
a  lot  of  words  that  I'd  only  read  in  Faulkner 


novels.  She  used  all  of  them  when  she  told  me 
about  the  time  Nadia  performed  a  Bulgarian 
conceived  hula  at  one  of  the  platoon  parties.  The 
next  day,  Captain  Andrews  had  posted  a  ruling 
which  forbade  any  dining  room  employee  to  attend 
functions  at  the  officer's  club.  She  told  me  also 
about  Nadia's  affairs  with  Chief  Martus,  the 
oldest  C.  P.  0.  on  the  base. 

I  didn't  see  Nadia  again  until  the  next  morning. 
With  my  burning  feet  trailing  in  the  water,  I  was 
lying  on  a  raft  off  the  navy  beach.  Those  morning 
and  afternoon  hours  in  the  deeply  penetrating 
sun  compensated  for  the  resentful  attitude  of  the 
other  waitresses  and  the  heavy  trays  that  I  was 
learning  to  balance.  I  pretended  to  be  sleeping 
as  Nadia  swam  smoothly  toward  the  raft.  She 
moved  gracefully  for  a  big  woman.  Puffing,  Nadia 
heaved  herself  up  beside  me  and  threw  briney 
water  in  my  face  to  wake  me. 

"Where'd  you  learn  to  swim  so  well,  Nadia?" 

"I  learned  to  swim  in  Russia.  In  Russia  people 
don't  wear  these."  Nadia  pointed  to  her  bathing 
suit.  She  might  as  well  have  been  in  Russia, 
because  her  two  piece  hardly  concealed  her  fat 
blurred  form. 

"Oh,  then  you're  Russian!" 

Nadia's  laugh  started  down  deep  in  her  throat. 
"Ha!    No,  Nadia  is  Bulgarian." 

"Then  how  did  you  ever  get  to  Florida,  Nadia?" 

"Nadia  catch  American  sailor  in  Russia  after 
the  beeg  war.  I  was  beautiful  dancing  girl,  not 
fat  like  beeg  peeg  then,  but  skinny  like  you." 


I  changed  the  subject.  "That  letter  from  the 
telephone  company,  Nadia — do  you  own  a  home 
in  Miami?" 

Nadia  assumed  a  blaze  manner.  "Nadia  owns 
three  homes  in  Miami  and  one  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
My  American  sailor  was  very  smart  man.  He 
make  plenty  money  being  carpenter  when  rich 
Yankees  builded  houses  in  Miami.  He  charge 
them  plenty  much." 

"Where's  your  husband  now,  Nadia?" 

"My  American  sailor  is  dead." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry." 

Nadia  laughed  cheerfully.  "He  was  only  one 
American  sailor.  Here,"  she  waved  her  hand  to- 
ward the  indoctrinees  drilling  on  the  beach,  "Na- 
dia finds  many  sailors.  Nadia  is  good  to  them — 
She  bring  each  table  seven  quarts  of  milk." 

That  was  a  feat.  The  night  before,  I'd  managed 
to  bring  four  seconds  on  milk  to  each  of  my  five 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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tables.  Then  I  hadn't  had  time  to  bring  refills  on 
bread  or  salad. 

We  balanced  on  the  cork  raft  and  watched  the 
churning  arras  in  a  physical  training  class.  The 
strident  commands  of  the  instructor  carried  clear- 
ly across  the  water. 

"I'm  getting  sea  sick,  Nadia.    Let's  go  in." 

"Ha — you  collich  girl,  you  are  sissies!" 

I  had  wondered  why  the  other  girls  immedi- 
ately became  reserved  and  excluded  me  from  their 
feminine  chats  when  they  learned  that  a  month 
ago  I'd  been  going  to  school.  I  knew  that  I  was 
being  watched  constantly  for  mistakes. 

"What's  wrong  with  going  to  school,  Nadia? 
Why  do  the  other  girls  dislike  the  temporary 
waitresses?" 

Nadia's  face  twisted  with  contempt.  "Collich 
girls  come  here  to  play — they  want  Saturdays  off, 
they  don't  never  clean  sugar  bowls  and  they  take 
our  jobs  away.  They  make  fun  of  us  with  beeg 
words  Nadia  not  understand." 

"Nadia  Harvell !  When  have  I  ever  used  a  word 
you  don't  understand?  When  have  I  ever  made 
fun  of  any  of  the  girls!" 

"Well,"  Nadia  grudged,  "maybe  you  be  a  differ- 
ent collich  girl.  Nadia  will  watch  and  see."  With 
that  warning,  she  cleanly  cut  the  water,  and  re- 
appeared twenty-five  yards  toward  the  shore. 

During  the  next  meal,  I  watched  Nadia  work. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  navy  rules.  She  didn't 
wear  a  hair  net  and  she  laughed  with  the  military 
personnel.  Her  five  tables  were  the  happiest  and 
best  fed  in  the  mess  hall.  The  men  teased  her 
about  her  accent  and  vied  good  humoredly  for 
seats  at  her  tables. 

During  the  next  three  weeks,  Nadia  told  me 
stories  of  her  life  in  Russia.   Some  were  fabulous 
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— I  didn't  believe  her  tale  of  having  danced  before 
Lenin. 

Those  three  weeks  also  taught  me  that  it  was 
easy  to  meet  charming  ensigns  and  suave  jg's 
on  the  beach,  and  that  temporary  employees 
could  attend  dances  at  the  officer's  club  without 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  I  was  excited  about  my 
first  navy  dance  and  nothing,  I  thought,  would 
impress  Ensign  Jensen  but  a  new  dress.  I  had 
the  pattern  and  material  but  the  seamstresses  in 
town  were  booked  solid.    Rosie  suggested  Nadia. 

"The  old  cow  will  stick  you  for  all  you've  got 
but  she  sure  can  sew." 

When  I  suggested  to  Nadia  that  she  make  my 


dress,  her  mouth  became  grim,  and  her  eyes  nar- 
rowed. 

"Nadia  is  very  good  seamstress.  What  does 
collich  girl  want?" 

I  showed  her  my  pattern  and  material. 

"Nadia  will  sew  it  for  twelve  dollars." 

"Twelve  dollars !  Nadia,  you're  crazy.  This 
simple  pattern  — ■  straight  lines.  The  job  isn't 
worth  over  five  dollars  at  the  most." 

"Twelve  dollars."  Nadia  was  adamant.  She 
didn't  remember  any  of  our  intimate  chats  and 
swims. 

"Then  I'll  do  it  myself  if  you'll  let  me  rent  your 
sewing  machine." 

"Collich  girl  can  rent  Nadia's  machine  for  five 
dollar.   But  leave  it  in  Nadia's  room." 

After  all,  I  was  a  hash  slinger,  too.  Five  dol- 
lars was  my  self-imposed  allowance  for  two  weeks 
and  I'm  not  a  particularly  good  seamstress  any- 
way. 

"Nadia,  you  know  that  I  can't  afford  that.  I 
don't  make  any  more  money  than  you  do." 

"You  collich  girls  have  plenty  money.  You 
manage  your  flipperty  dress  for  yourself.  You 
go  to  the  club  and  dance.  They  kick  Nadia  out  of 
the  club  for  good." 

It  was  five  days  before  Nadia  condescended  to 
speak  to  me.  By  that  time,  I'd  become  more  effi- 
cient. I'd  learned  to  set  up  my  tables  in  half  an 
hour.  That  left  me  fifteen  minutes  before  chow 
call  at  seven-fifteen  to  sit  on  the  hotel  terrace  and 
watch  the  sun  rise.  It  always  appeared  over  a 
sullen  cloud  bank  and  first  brightened  the  sea 
toward  the  horizon.  Its  liquid  rays  slipped  from 
ripple  to  ripple  until  the  terrace  was  lightened. 
That  morning  it  also  highlighted  Nadia's  figure 
slumped  down  on  a  bench. 

"Collich  girl,  you  got  another  cigarette?" 

The  flare  of  the  match  dug  verticle  lines  in 
Nadia's  face. 

"What's  eating  you,  Nadia?  Chief  Martus  gone 
out  on  yacht  patrol  again?" 

"Nadia  will  have  to  leave  the  hotel.  Captain 
Andrews  doesn't  like  for  Nadia  to  make  the  sailors 
happy." 

"Why,  Nadia,  you're  certainly  the  most  effi- 
cient waitress  here.   What  happened?" 

"Nadia  was  only  making  happy  the  watch  at 
the  north  gate  last  night — talking  to  him." 

"Why,  Nadia,  I've  often  talked  to  the  boys  on 
watch  at  the  beach  gate  and  no  one  ever  said  any- 
thing to  me.  Are  you  sure  you  were  just  talking?" 

"Nadia  just  talks  to  the  American  sailor  and 
cheering  him  up." 

"Hmmmm —  How  were  you  cheering  him  up, 
Nadia?" 

Nadia  looked  at  me  apprehensively.    "Vodka." 

"Vodka?" 

"Nadia  gets  vodka  from  Manny  Costa.  Manny 
gets  Nadia  plenty  vokda.  American  sailors  love 
Nadia's  vodka." 

"Who  was  standing  watch  at  the  north  gate. 
Nadia?" 

"Tommy  Dlucoze.  He  is  nice  boy  but  now  he 
(Continued  on   Pagi*  22) 
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COMMON  DENOMINATOR 


By  Florence  Hoffman 


This  is  a  superficial  story.  It  lacks  profundity; 
it  carries  no  message.  Wanting  such  values,  a 
story  like  this  one  never  appears  in  print  as  a  true 
representation  of  life.  It  has  no  philosophy.  It  is 
not  optimistic,  pessimistic,  naturalistic,  or  excit- 
ing. 

It  is — at  best — a  story. 

She  wasn't  a  tall  girl,  nor  was  she  short.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  the  color  of  her  hair, 
or  of  her  eyes,  or  about  the  shape  of  her  face. 
She  stood  about  in  the  middle  of  her  class  at 
school  and  she  wore  glasses  when  she  read.  She 
liked  Beethoven,  and  silver  jewelry,  and  maga- 
zine pictures  of  babies.  She  cared  nothing  for 
politics,  or  the  literary  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

She  was  possessed  with  no  sense  of  frustration 
at  her  own  inadequacy.  She  didn't  even  have  a 
complex — or  an  obsession — or  a  fixation. 

She  was  mediocre,  prosaic,  and  very  uninter- 
esting. 

And  one  night  she  met  a  boy. 

She  was  standing  by  the  radio  at  a  party  one 
night  when  he  asked  her  to  dance.  She  could  tell 
that  he  wasn't  very  impressed  by  her  appearance, 
and  that  he  had  asked  her  simply  because  there 
was  no  one  else  around,  but  she  wasn't  impressed 
enough  by  him  to  care  what  he  thought. 

He  was  a  fair  dancer,  and  she  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  him  rather  nice.  Nevertheless,  her 
feet  were  still  firmly  on  the  ground  when  he  took 
her  home. 

He  was  very  uninteresting,  too. 

They  dated  some  because  they  seemed  to  like 
being  together.  They  laughed  at  each  other's  jokes 
and  read  the  comics  together.  They  dated,  and 
laughed,  and  sometimes  they  quarreled  a  bit. 

They  even  fell  in  love. 

It  was  a  comfortable  kind  of  love.  He  decided 
that  he  liked  her  looks  even  though  he  realized 
that  her  eyebrows  were  too  thin,  her  eyes  too  close 
together,  and  her  lips  too  narrow.  In  fact,  he  de- 
cided that  he  liked  thin  eyebrows,  narrow  lips,  and 
eyes  close  together. 

She  had  no  illusions  about  him  either.  She  knew 
that  his  nose  was  too  wide,  and  his  forehead  too 
low,  but  she  didn't  care.  He  was  just  the  right 
height  for  her,  and  the  back  of  his  neck  was  what 
she  wanted  it  to  be. 

It  was  a  comfortable  kind  of  a  love,  warm  and 
secure  like  an  old  sweater  which  fits  loosely  and 
feels  good. 

It  in  no  way  seriously  affected  their  respective 
digestive  processes. 


Her  family  thought  that  he  was  a  fine  boy ;  his 
family  thought  that  she  was  a  sweet  girl.  There 
were  no  parental  objections  to  subdue  or  defy. 

Everyone  they  wanted  there  was  at  the  wed- 
ding. 

They  moved  into  the  two-room  apartment  which 
they  had  furnished  together,  and  she  learned  to 
cook. 

After  a  few  months,  he  began  to  read  his  morn- 
ing paper  at  the  breakfast  table  while  she  sat 
opposite  him  with  her  hair  rolled  up.  Since  neither 
of  them  seemed  to  object  to  this  procedure,  it 
went  on. 

When  the  war  came,  he  marched  with  the  in- 
fantry and  learned  to  kill.  He  was  never  pro- 
ficient enough  to  win  a  medal,  but  he  did  his  share 
of  murdering  until  a  piece  of  shrapnel  found  its 
way  into  his  leg.   His  was  not  a  serious  wound. 

Just  serious  enough  to  warrant  a  discharge. 

He  put  on  his  civilian  clothes,  and  returned  to 
his  old  job,  his  old  life,  and  to  her.  He  had 
changed  a  bit  but  it  didn't  show. 

She  was  the  only  one  who  noticed  the  difference. 

They  worked  at  readjusting  themselves  to  each 
other  for  a  while,  until  they  didn't  have  to  work 
at  it  any  more,  until  it  began  to  seem  almost  as  if 
they  had  never  been  separated. 

And  so,  their  days  went  on  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  before. 

These  two : 

Very  prosaic,  very  mediocre,  very  uninterest- 
ing people. 


Marty  Dehoney. 
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IS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  PROGRESSING? 


The  CORADDI  staff  tackles  an  issue  of  interest  to  the  entire 
student  body.  Conducted  in  forum  form,  this  article  represents,  a 
potpourri  of  private  opinions  held  by  members  of  the  CORADDI  staff 
on  varied  phases  of  the  subject.  The  forum  should  serve  only  to  ini- 
tiate discussion  of  the  question  "Is  Woman's  College  progressing?" 


Does  a  freshman  look  at  seniors  with  a  magni- 
fying lense  and  do  the  intervening  four  years  cast 
a  glamorizing  haze  making  senior  class  figures 
out  of  proportion  to  their  true  size?  It's  a  diffi- 
cult question  but  it  does  seem  that  as  the  years 
have  disappeared  so  have  the  outstanding  figures. 
There  is  plenty  of  quantity  but  the  quality  is  sadly 
lacking.  The  speed-up  program  helped  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  star  members,  but  the  residue  of 
400  odd  girls  should  produce  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest.  With  a  few  exceptions  it 
doesn't.  It  is  possible  that  Chapel  Hill  has  helped 
drain  the  college  of  good  red  corpuscles  but  if 
that  is  true  then  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to 
examine  our  school  system  and  discover  the  leaks. 
In  fact,  now  more  than  ever  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  stock  of  the  situation  and  do  some- 
thing about  it.  For  one  thing,  the  war  is  over 
and  Chapel  Hill  without  the  encumbrance  of  army 
and  navy  programs  will  again  glean  away  as  it  al- 
ready has,  even  in  war  time,  the  best  of  our  col- 
lege material.  Naturally  the  male  element  is  a 
large  factor  but  that  allurement  could  be  counter- 
acted by  more  intense  and  more  interesting  edu- 
cational opportunities.  The  best  minds,  the  ones 
which  would  make  of  this  college  a  stimulating 
place  to  be  in  would  be  attracted  by  intellectual 
inducements  of  a  high  caliber.  In  order  to  attain 
these  inducements  there  is  a  crying  need  for  more 
professors  with  liberal  and  interesting  minds  who 
feel  free  to  give  vent  to  their  opinions.  It  is  easy 
to  realize  that  during  the  past  four  years  the  needs 
of  the  army  and  navy  have  limited  the  supply  of 
people  of  this  sort.  However,  it  may  also  be  no- 
ticed that  some  of  our  best  professors  have  left 
not  because  of  army  and  naval  requirements  but 
because  their  talents  would  be  more  appreciated 
in  other  circles.  A  situation  of  this  sort  is  rather 
distressing. 

Perhaps  also  the  requirements  for  entry  into 
this  college  should  be  raised.  The  handicaps  in 
such  a  plan  is  that  the  school  is  state-supported 
and  is,  of  course,  obligated  to  admit  North  Caro- 
lina girls  of  a  certain  average.  This  certain  aver- 
age which  is  easy  to  obtain,  due  to  the  rather  low 
scholastic  worth  of  North  Carolina  high  schools, 
naturally  lets  in  an  element  which  is  not  always 
desirable.  Perhaps  standards  could  be  raised  high 
enough  after  the  student  has  entered  in  order  that 
much  dead-wood  would  be  eliminated.  It  is  no- 
toriously true  that  many  girls  receive  a  sheepskin 
who  have  rocked  gently  along  in  a  backwater  of 
ignorance  for  their  entire  four  years. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  are  such  fea- 
tures as  the  Arts  Forum.    This  institution,  co- 


ordinating the  various  departments  of  writing, 
drama,  art,  music  and  dancing,  is  a  step  on  the 
right  path  and  has  made  great  strides  since  its  in- 
ception, in  the  direction  of  campus  illumination. 

It  is  the  sad  fate  of  seniors  to  look  back  over  the 
ravine  of  four  years  and  notice  the  boulders  on 
which  illusions  have  worn  themselves  thin  and 
finally  disappeared.  It  would  be  heartening  to 
conclude  that  despite  many  drawbacks  the  college 
is  on  the  whole  progressing.  Perhaps  the  next 
senior  class  will  have  this  privilege. 

Betty  Waite. 


In  my  opinion  Woman's  College  has  progressed 
over  the  years  and  is  still  progressing. 

With  regard  to  social  regulations  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  any  society  the  individual  should  be  willing 
to  accept  some  regulations  on  his  conduct  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  group.  Certainly  in  actual  life 
we  keep  up  a  police  force  and  endeavor  to  instill 
in  a  child  certain  rules  of  conduct  for  this  very 
reason.  It  is  not  well  for  a  college  to  divorce  it- 
self from  real  life.  I  think  it  better  if  the  college 
try  as  nearly  as  possible  to  approximate  actual 
living  conditions. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  expect  a  girl  com- 
ing here  at  the  age  of  16,  17,  18,  19  to  know  ex- 
actly how  to  behave  in  the  new  freedom  of  a  col- 
lege community  with  no  social  regulations;  but 
such  knowledge  is  not  common  to  most  girls.  As 
for  upperclassmen,  the  social  rules  which  we 
have  are  certainly  an  improvement  over  those  of 
past  years.  (See  Mildred  Rodgers'  column — Caro- 
linian, October  19.)  Marie  Belk  and  her  Rules 
Committee  did  much  last  year  to  do  away  with 
unnecessary  rules.  Upperclassmen  may  obtain 
blanket  week-end  permission  from  home:  coun- 
selors' signatures  are  now  required  for  few  dates ; 
and  we  have  11:30  Sunday  night  permission.  But 
suffice  it  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  social  rules 
we  have  do  not  curtail  a  student's  activities  too 
much;  and  that  the  present  rules  are  a  decided 
improvement  over  former  ones.  This,  to  my  mind. 
represents  progress.  To  see  our  relative  amount 
of  social  freedom  best  illustrated  one  has  only  to 
look  at  other  girls'  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

To  those  who  question  whether  this  school  rep- 
resents quality  or  quantity,  I  say  that  Woman's 
College  simply  represents  a  cross-section  of  girls 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  get  them 
in  school  and  the  necessary  amount  of  intelligence 
to  keep  them  here.  This  does  not  seem  a  change 
from  past  years.  In  my  opinion  the  quality  has 
neither  increased  nor  decreased.  I  do  not  think  I 
am  looking  at  the  matter  through   rose-colored 
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glasses  when  I  say  that  those  without  the  needed 
mental  equipment  generally  do  not  remain  here 
after  the  first  or  second  years.  They  cannot  be- 
cause academic  standards  are  high  here.  It  is 
hard  to  compare  academic  standards,  but  as  a 
simple  illustration,  I  would  ask  any  Woman's 
College  student  to  compare  her  grades  with  those 
of  some  other  student  who  made  comparable 
grades  in  high  school,  but  is  attending  another 
North  Carolina  college.  Often  it  happens  that  the 
other  student  is  still  making  honor  roll  grades, 
while  the  W.  C.  student  has  a  C  average.  This  oc- 
curs in  too  many  cases  to  be  accidental.  As  for  the 
students  who  leave  for  other  institutions,  I  am  not 
sure  we  lose  a  great  deal  of  real  talent.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  many  of  them  are  simply  maladjusted 
and  will  remain  so  wherever  they  go.  This  of 
course  accepts  those  who  leave  because  they  can- 
not get  the  major  they  wish  here.  True,  many 
times  the  less  capable  girls  may  be  elected  to 
office,  but  I  would  lay  the  fault  for  this  at  the 
feet  of  the  capable  students  who  fail  to  attend 
class  meetings  and  fail  to  back  what  they  consider 
right. 

Two  steps  have  recently  been  made  in  the  way 
of  interdepartmental  understanding  and  sympa- 
thy between  students  and  faculty-student  under- 
standing. One  is  the  Arts  Forum  which  attempts 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  students  in  art,  mu- 
sic, writing,  and  physical  education.  The  other 
is  the  newly  formed  Student-Faculty  Curriculum 
Committee.   Both  of  these  represent  progress. 


There  are,  of  course,  among  the  faculty  some 
ultraconservatives,  but  there  are  also  some  good 
professors,  true  liberals,  who  know  how  to  teach. 
Intellectual  stimulation  is  present  through  clubs 
such  as  the  I.  R.  C.  and  departmental  clubs.  Some 
courses  introduce  new  ideas  to  the  student  mind ; 
and  the  lecture  series  offers  new  ideas.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  student  if  she  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  individual  who  points  to 
the  so-called  "progressive"  schools  as  ideal.  It 
seems  to  me  that  either  retiring  with  a  group  of 
like-minded  people  to  some  form  of  socialistic 
community  for  four  years  or  going  to  a  school 
which  dispenses  with  social  regulations  or  any 
form  of  grading  is  not  preparation  for  living  in  a 
world  which  is  not  formed  on  socialistic  lines  and 
which  also,  through  law  and  the  potent  force  of 
public  opinion,  does  force  the  individual  to  con- 
form in  certain  respects.  If  one  does  not  like  the 
world  he  lives  in,  he  should  not  retire  from  it,  but 
rather  add  his  strength  to  changing  it. 

To  summarize,  in  my  opinion  social  regulations 
and  academic  standards  and  equipment  have  pro- 
gressed. Quality  is  very  similar  to  what  it  always 
has  been,  and  the  student  who  would  change 
Woman's  College  has  an  opportunity  to  help  do  so 
through  free  expression  and  attendance  at  class 
and  group  meetings. 

Betty  Sutton. 
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Rather  than  limit  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
progress  of  Woman's  College,  I'd  like  to  ask  if 
all  colleges  are  progressing.  I  think  this  is  a  per- 
tinent question  as  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  re- 
adjust ourselves  to  a  new  age  and  take  stock  of 
ourselves. 

As  it  stands  now,  education  is  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  past  and  of  the  past  society.  The 
present  society,  not  having  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  age,  is  defunct.  Therefore  education  is  too. 
We've  lost  sight  of  our  objective.  We've  consid- 
ered causes  as  an  end  in  themselves  rather  than  as 
a  means.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  an  exam- 
ple of  grade  teaching.  When  we  learned  the  alpha- 
bet, we  did  not  stop  after  having  mastered  the 
order  and  sounds  of  the  letters.  We  applied  them 
in  words  and  sentences  and  books.  It  opened  a 
whole  new  world  for  us.  Yet  how  many  can  see 
that  this  idea  could  be  related  to  language  or  the 
sciences?  Coming  back  to  college,  it  is  not  impor- 
tant what  a  freshman  thinks  when  she  comes  here, 
but  what  a  senior  thinks  when  she  leaves.  Will 
she  ever  read  again  or  think  a  thought?  Has  col- 
lege onened  her  mind  to  the  great  truths  which 
control  us?  What  good  does  it  do  to  stack  a  room 
with  heavy  textbooks?  The  next  years  they  are 
sold  to  oncoming  students  and  when  the  books  go, 
the  mind  is  erased  clean  for  the  new  year's  work. 
Not  a  principle  or  idea  is  gained  which  will  sur- 
vive after  college  life. 

Do  not  blame  Woman's  College  because  it  is  the 
fault  of  a  weak  society.  There  is  no  reason,  though, 
why  we  could  not  start  rebuilding  at  W.  C.  We 
have  all  the  foundations  of  administration,  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  to  be  organized  for  future 
needs. 

Martyvonne  Dehoney. 


Someone  has  mentioned  growth  in  size  during 
recent  years  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the 
students  themselves.  Someone  has  mentioned  the 
fact  that  this  year's  seniors  don't  seem  to  be  the 
profound  wonders  that  they  were,  say  three  years 
ago.  Perhaps — I  don't  think  so.  There  is  a  sort  of 
veneration  that  is  inevitable  in  a  freshman  looking 
at  a  senior,  which  fades  to  nothingness  when  the 
same  freshman  becomes  a  senior  herself.  W.  C. 
has  grown  in  size,  it  is  true,  but  with  quantity, 
comes  quality  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  not  a 
sacrifice  of  one  for  the  other,  but  an  increase  of 
both.  The  very  fact  that  W.  C's  reputation  is  ex- 
tending to  other  parts  of  the  country,  with  an  in- 
flux of  out-of-state  students  is  an  indication  of 
something.  There  is  no  implication  of  the  superi- 
ority of  these  out-of -staters,  but  merely  that  W.  C. 
is  attracting  them  in  increasing  numbers. 

No  institution  of  learning,  least  of  all  in  a  sup- 
posedly democratic  society,  where  the  doors  of 
college  are  presumably  open  to  all  who  wish  to 
enter,  can  be  a  Utopia  of  culture  where  every  girl 
is  eager  for  knowledge  as  such.  There  will  always 
be  those  who  seek  nothing  more  than  a  diploma, 
or  who  use  college  as  an  intermission  between  high 
school  and  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  always  be  those  who  are  interested  in  stimu- 


lating courses  and  interested  in  acquiring  some- 
thing more  than  a  few  quality  points.  Both  types 
are  at  W.  C. — and  they  are  at  every  college  in  the 
country. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  here  to- 
ward extreme  specialization  which  is  detrimental 
to  a  school  interested  in  maintaining  its  standards 
and  aspiring  to  higher  ones.  Specialization  has 
its  place,  an  extremely  important  one  in  our 
civilization,  but  when  it  grows  at  the  expense  of 
liberal  education,  any  college  will  degenerate  to  a 
trade  school  which  one-sidedly  prepares  its  stu- 
dents for  a  job,  but  utterly  fails  as  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned. 

If  W.  C.  students,  by  their  own  inclinations, 
increase  their  numbers  to  a  large  degree  in  this 
one-sidedness,  as  they  appear  to  be  doing,  with- 
out maintaining  an  intellectual  equilibrium,  edu- 
cation at  this  school  will  become  decadent,  losing 
itself  in  material  strivings. 

Florence  Hoffman. 


POETRY 

polished  copper  sun  and  a  cream-white  satin  sky 

blasting  our  heads  with  heat 

the  hair  on  top  the  sand  we  step 

both  blister  hot 

trickling  down  our  backs  a  liquid  hotness 

desires  of  slow  walking  and  slower  sleeping 

in  the  sun 

Mildred  R.  Rodgers. 


AWAKENING 

The  light  of  morning  draws  me  from 
The  tapestry  of  dreams 
Which  lies  unfinished 
Upon  my  pillow. 

I  turn  again  and  grope 

With  the  tiny  needle  of  my  mind 

To  catch 

The  elusive  golden  threads. 

But  my  pattern  rare 
Fades  with  the  glowing  dawn 
And  each  gossamer  strand 
Melts  before  the  light  of  day. 

Clyde  McLeod. 


Plunged  am  I  into  my  sleep 

Bathed  and  lulled  and  swept 

By  drunken  waves. 

Rolled  and  buried  under  surf. 

Sinking 

To  the  quieter  realms 

I  lie 

For  hours  only  swaying  gently. 

Lighter  with  the  rest  I  grow 

Until 

Rising  to  the  surface  I  am 

Flung  upon  the  shore 

Awake. 

Mildred  R.  Rodgers 
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POETRY 


Do  not  cry — 

the  universe 

is  complete 

in  its  destruction. 

Ideals  rust, 

desires  fester 

and  smiling, 

bowing,  leaping 

nimbly  in  and  out, 

the  hypocrite, 

the  shadow  man, 

the  hollow  soul 

tramps  and  rumbles 

jars  and  smashes 

through  the  reed-like  grass 

and  crystal  air. 

If  you  must  laugh 

in  mockery 

or  foolish  jest, 

look  to  see 

if  beneath  your  foot 

some  fingers  lie  outstretched 

pinioned,  uncomplaining — 

you  who  see 

who  find  the  laws 

who  hold  the  truths 

yet  hear  them  not 

defile  and  bruise 

in  greater  quantities. 

Martyvonne  Dehoney. 


the  real 

and  transient  glory 

in  the  sudden  life  spread  on  any  tree 

that  long  was  sober  green, 

displaying  freshest 

of  the  morning  colors — 

this  is  the  breath 

of  a  tree's  reality 

for  is  not  a  memory  of  brightest  pain 

(though  each  leaf  be  bitter-edged  with  brown  and 

dying  soon) 
sweeter 

than  a  hundred  years 
of  stark  dull  needles  from  a  pine? 

Mildred  R.  Rodgers. 


this  is  my  fire 

thrusting  at  the  sky 

drawing  all  the  blue  and  deeper  blue 

from  the  heaven's  edge 

this  is  my  fire 

a  constant  flame 

my  tree 

burning  through  half  the  fall. 

Mildred  R.  Rodgers. 


A  MOMENT  AFTER  RAIN 

The  light  lifts  up  in  slanting  lines 
A  moment  after  rain. 
The  wet  leaves  drip  and  brush 
Against  each  other  softly,  dip  and  flick  clear  drops 
Of  silver  wide  across  the  lawn. 
A  wilderness  of  color  flecks  the  light 
Or  stripes  it  in  prismatic  shape.  .  .  The  air 
Is  cool  like  sheets  of  silk  and  sweet 
As  taste  of  apples,  berries,  Sharp 
As  liquid  from  a  spring. 

Gentle  and  slight  as  moth  wings  on  the  cheek.  .  . 
Illusive,  subtle  smell  and  burning  ache  along  the 
throat. 

And  not  a  sound  that  is  identified — 

All  still  except  the  leaves,  the  steady  dripping 

down. 
Only,   far  under  grass  the  worms   are   pushing 

through  the  earth.  .  . 
The  grass  is  pushing  up  and  over  graves  and  hills 

and  pavement  cracks.  .  . 
In    meadows    field    mice   stirring   quickly,    nibble 

grass. 

And  then  quite  suddenly, 

A  whirl  of  wings, 

A  cry  of  flight, 

A  flash  of  planing  gold, 

A  yellow  shadow  on  the  sunlit  air — 

The  yellow  finches  sweep  the  sky, 

Weaving  and  darting  threads  of  brilliant  light. 

0  love,  the  rain  is  over  and  the  hour  bright ! 
The  time  is  clean  for  loving  and  your  eyes 
Are  grey  and  secret  like  the  rain, 
Clear  as  this  moment.  .  . 

Startling  as  the  flight  of  little  yellow  birds  into  the 
sky. 

Nancy  Siff. 


Yeah,  I  know  the  Christmas  story. 

Merry  Christmas !    One  and  all. 

Eat  and  drink  and  roll 

In  tinsel. 

Set  a  silver  ash  tray  down, 

Lift  a  gleaming  cocktail  glass, 

Laugh  and  caper, 

Do  not  stagger. 

Christ  is  come 

In  eggnog,  dear. 

Joy  is  a  perfume  bottle 

Or  a  bathrobe  lined  in  wool ; 

Peace,  a  crowded  merry  party, 

Sequined  clothes  and 

Gleaming  hair. 

Sure,  I  know  the  Christmas  story, 

I  don't  care. 


Martyvonne  Dehoney. 
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TH  HOURS  TO  LIVE 


By  Lucy  Rodgers 


I  have  walked  the  silent  roads  of  Eternity 
and  listened  to  the  dull  thud  of  clods  that  should 
not  speak. 

I  have  turned  my  head  away  only  to  hear  rock 
striking  rock,  to  perceive  the  short-lived  spark, 
and  hear  the  clattering  of  falling  pebbles. 

I  have  marched  by  streams  that  flow  smoothly 
with  their  steady  murmur  and  attract  the  trust- 
ing canoe  with  their  even  surface. 

I  have  listened  to  the  unremitting  dirge  of  the 
wind  and  covered  my  ears  until  its  wail  became  a 
whisper  and  then  a  calm. 

I  have  rested  my  head  in  dead  leaves,  risen 
again  because  I  heard  their  rustle,  and  found 
their  sound  did  not  follow  me  far. 

I  have  seen  the  trees  flung  wildly  by  a  thou- 
sand fitful  blasts  and  heard  their  branches  snap ; 
then  I  have  watched  until  the  wind  forgot  to  blow. 

I  have  heeded  the  ominous  sound  of  fog  ad- 
vancing slowly,  stealthily;  and  I  have  seen  it 
evanesce. 

I  have  heard  the  uninterrupted  pour  of  rain 
and  seen  its  driving  force,  then  walked  again  when 
showers  ceased. 

I  have  seen  the  woodpecker  force  a  hollow  and 
felt  his  noisy  peck  like  a  hammer  on  my  ear- 
drums. And  I  have  seen  the  sap  fill  up  his  new- 
made  hols. 

I  have  seen  the  quick  flash  of  lightning  and 
heard  the  thunder  that  recedes  with  it. 

I  have  listened  to  the  shells'  distant  rumble 
and  the  sullen  answer  of  the  grumbling  ocean  at 
ebb  tide,  and  I  have  seen  the  roaring  flood  re- 
claim them  to  its  obscurity. 

Tell  me  not  that  you  are  a  dull  thudding  clod, 
or  a  sharp-striking  rock,  or  a  clattering  pebble, 
or  a  murmuring  stream ; 

Nor  that  you  are  the  moaning  dirge,  or  a  dead 
leaf  that  rustles,  or  a  brief  gust  of  wind. 

Tell  me  not  that  you  are  the  dead-sounding, 
creeping  fog,  or  the  pouring  rain,  or  the  pecking 
bird ; 

Nor  that  you  are  the  thunder  that  soon  retreats, 

or  the  shell  that  roars  distantly. 

*  *         * 

Tell  me  not  these  things,  for  I  am  weary  of 
noises  and  will  not  hear  your  talking.  I  will  close 
my  ears  and  listen  to  the  running  of  my  own  mind 
and  the  beating  of  my  own  heart. 

*  *         * 

Tell  me  instead  that  you  are  a  hill,  vast  and 
silent  in  your  mediations,  noiseless  in  your  sor- 
rows, mute  in  your  utterances,  still  in  your  desires. 

Tell  me  this  and  I  will  hear  you.  I  will  open  my 
mind  to  your  mind,  and  the  beating  of  my  heart 
will  be  simultaneous  with  the  beating  of  your 
heart. 

Tell  me  this  and  there  will  be  no  end  of  under- 


standing between  us ;  thoughts  will  flow  freely, 
and  desires  will  not  remain  unknown. 


Coordinate : 

mitosis  symbiosis  miosis  osmosis 
cyanide  bromide  iodide  chloride 
refraction  attraction  reaction  diffraction 

Lest   we  forget 

Assimilate : 

community  unity  delinquency  legitimacy 
democracy  autocracy  theocracy  bureaucracy 
compensation     rationalization     identification 
preservation 

Whatever  is,  is  right 

Integrate : 

soeur  pleure  coeur  I'heure 
noble  roble  molde  hombre 
moon  June  spoon  croon 

Nevermore 
The  whole  is  equal  to  the  desire  of  the  moth 
for  the  best  possible  of  all  worlds  one  nation 
indivisible  with  Gaul  divided  into  the  curve 
of  normal  probability  that  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand  for  King  John  signed  the 
Magna  Carta  in  1588  when  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man  is  an  animal  or  the  sum  of  its 
parts. 

Integrate  assimilate  coordinate 

And  then  go  out  and  bubble  the  baby. 

Angela  Snell. 


TWENTY-TWO  WAGEL  ALLEY 

(Continued   from    Page   10) 

Man  :  I  paint  on  bone  not  to  be  different  but 
because  it  thrills  me  as  little  else.  I  guess  it's  a 
kind  of  religion  with  me.  I  can't  explain.  (Alice 
sits  frozen  in  fascination.)  I  like  cats,  am  indif- 
ferent to  dogs  and  tend  to  my  ivy  ...  all  in  one 
sentence.  It  has  grown  a  lot  this  year,  don't  you 
think?  (to  Bill). 

Bill:   What's  the  matter  with  you,  Jerry? 

Man:  (Smiles  ruefully.)  I  don't  know  .  .  .  wish 
I  did.  .  .  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that? 

Bill:  You  been  drinking  more?  I'd  watch  it 
if  I  were  you.    No  kiddin'. 

Man  :  Bill,  you  make  me  laugh.  I'll  be  fine 
when  my  radio  comes  back. 

Bill:  You  don't  want  to  end  up  in  a  padded 
cell,  do  you? 

Man:    God,  would  you? 

Bill:   Been  living  alone  too  much. 

Man  :  Maybe  you're  right.  I  ought  to  get  some- 
one to  take  care  of  me. 

Pat:    I  would. 

Alice:   Pat! 

Man  :   Might  take  you  up  on  that. 
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Pat:  I'm  blind. 

Man  :   I  gathered  that. 

Pat  :  ...  no  idea  what  I  look  like. 

Man  :    You're  passing. 

Pat  :  The  only  love  I've  ever  known  has  been 
a  melodious  voice  or  a  friendly  hand. 

Man:  Perhaps  the  best  of  all.  .  .  Do  you  like 
music? 

Pat:  Yes.  .  .  I've  only  that  and  my  sense  of 
touch.   I  love  the  texture  of  some  things. 

Man  :  I've  an  old  chest  in  the  next  room  I  bet 
you'd  like. 

Bill:  Well,  look  .  .  .  we've  got  to  go.  If  we 
don't  eat  now,  we'll  never  meet  Joe  and  Edna. 

Alice:  That's  right.  Come  on,  Pat. 

Man:   Isn't  she  staying? 

Bill:  Jerry,  not  tonight.  We've  planned  this 
party  for  a  long  time. 

Alice  :  Yes,  we  have.  (They  get  up  and  almost 
carry  Pat  out  in  their  haste.) 

Bill  :  So  long,  old  boy.  Take  care  of  yourself. 
Certainly  nice  seeing  you. 

Man  :   What  about  the  girl ;  now  wait.  .  . 

Bill:  She's  her  own  boss  of  course,  but  not 
tonight,  eh  Pat? 

Alice:  Goodbye.  (Out  they  scoot,  whipping 
the  door  shut  behind  them.) 

(The  man  starts  toward  the  door,  then  he  heads 
for  the  window.  He  watches  the  three  walking  in 
the  rain.) 

Man  :  Well,  I'll  never  see  her  again.  Those  fools 
won't  bring  her  back,  and  she'll  never  manage 
alone.  Oh,  damn.  .  .  She  doesn't  even  know  where 
she  is.  Laugh,  Faber.  This  is  funny.  She  might 
have  helped  you.  (He  chuckles  bitterly.  Then  .  .  . 
suddenly  whirls  and  screams.  He  runs  for  the 
phone  and  shouts  into  the  talking  piece.)  Hello, 
hello.  .  .  (dials  number.)  Howard,  I  want  that 
radio.  If  it  can't  be  fixed  get  me  another.  God, 
man  .  .  .  I'll  go  mad.  .  .  I  can't  play  the  records. 
No  music.  .  .  I  can't  stand  this  silence  any  longer ! 
(Bangs  down  receiver  and  backs  away  knocking 
over  a  chair.  He  picks  up  a  bottle,  drinks  from  it, 
then  hurls  it  to  the  opposite  wall.  It  smashes, 
spattering  glass  and  brown  liquid  over  the  room.) 
I  know  every  board  in  the  floor  .  .  .  every  crack 
in  the  wall  .  .  .  (whirling  about) .  Why  shouldn't 
I?  I've  lived  ten  years  .  .  .  my  ivy  has  grown  and 
grown.  (He  knocks  a  picture  from  the  wall.)  I'll 
sing.  .  .  I'll  sing.  .  .  (Runs  to  a  chest  and  pulls  out 
an  old  trumpet.  He  sways  up  and  down  the  room 
blowing  an  endless  stream  of  notes.  He  pays  no 
attention  to  the  cries  and  thumps  of  the  people 
below  him.  Suddenly  the  door  is  thrown  open  and 
Pat  is  there.  She  has  fallen  ...  is  smudged  and 
breathless.  .  .) 

Pat  :  Jerry !  (The  trumpet  clatters  to  the  floor. 
He  relaxes  slowly.) 

Man:    Hello. 

Pat:  Where  are  you? 

Man:  Find  me.  .  .  (she  starts  forward.  Man 
notices  the  fallen  chair,  picks  it  up  and  shoves  it 
from  her  path.)  Nothing  will  hurt  you.  The  way 
is  clear.    Come  and  find  me,  Pat. 

Scene  ends  as  Pat  steps  cautiously  along. 


MR.  TIMWOURTHY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Some  days  it  didn't  come  at  all.  And  Mr.  Tim- 
wourthy  missed  him.  It  had  become  rather  com- 
forting to  have  it  around.  He  chuckled,  think- 
ing how  surprised  everyone  would  be  if  they 
knew  what  an  odd  friend  he  had.  Sometimes 
he  wondered  where  it  was  when  it  wasn't  with 
him  .  .  .  and  if  it  "was"  at  all. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Timwourthy  to 
speak  to  it.  At  first  he  had  hoped  that  perhaps 
it  would  just  go  away,  and  later  he  was  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  were.  But  one  day  when 
they  were  alone  in  Mr.  Timwourthy's  room,  he 
found  himself  whispering,  "Where  have  you 
been?"  And  to  his  horror  he  heard  a  distinct 
answer,  not  only  distinct,  but  definitely  loud. 

"Been  looking  for  the  way  back  .  .  .  can't  think 
where  that  hole  can  be  .  .  .  came  through  it,  you 
know,  but  damned  if  I  know  where  it's  gone  to." 

"Sh,"  rasped  Mr.  Timwourthy,  "someone  will 
hear  you." 

"Who?"  scoffed  the  ghost. 

Mr.  Timwourthy  ignored  this  and  asked,  "What 
hole?" 

"That  damn  hole  .  .  .  fell  through."  It  added 
confidentially,   "Too  much  ambrosia!" 

Mr.  Timwourthy  folded  his  hands  in  his  lap 
and  thought  a  minute.  "Tell  me,  why  are  you 
here  now?" 

"Well,  in  case  I  can't  find  my  way  back  my 
way,  I'll  have  to  latch  on  to  you  and  follow  you 
through,  when  you  go."  It  added,  "You  know." 

"No,  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
want  to." 

"It's  simple,  when  you're  ready,  I  just  hold 
on  to  your  coattails  and  slip  on  through." 

"When?"  Mr.  Timwourthy  gasped. 

"Don't  ask  me,  I'm  not  on  the  replacement 
committee.  Got  a  pal  who  is  though.  If  I  could 
see  him,  perhaps  I  could  fix  you  up." 

Mr.  Timwourthy  wondered  what  kind  of  a 
hole  it  could  be.  And  pretty  soon  that  was  all 
he  thought  about  day  and  night.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do,  find  that  damn  hole.  He  just 
couldn't  have  that  ghost  hanging  around,  wait- 
ing. It  was  debilitating,  that's  what  it  was.  He 
asked,  "A  hole  like  what?  In  the  ground?  A 
manhole?" 

"Do  I  look  like  a  man?" 

Mr.  Timwourthy  sighed,  "No,  you  don't." 

Once  when  they  were  passing  a  man  smoking 
an  enormous  cigar,  Mr.  Timwourthy  stopped  and 
stared.  "That's  it,"  he  shouted.  "Try  that  one." 
And  he  grabbed  the  man's  arm  and  said,  "Blow 
me  a  ring  quick."  But  the  stranger  didn't  un- 
derstand, and  shook  off  Mr.  Timwourthy,  and 
stalked  on. 

"Nope,"  said  the  ghost. 

But  Mr.  Timwourthy  stood  radiant.  He  had 
accosted  a  stranger! 
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in  the  course  of  time,  they  investigated  bullet 
holes,  sponge  holes,  port  holes  and  key  holes.  Mr. 
Timwourthy  was  rapidly  losing  his  reserve,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Lies  and  expla- 
nations were  becoming  second  nature  to  him.  He 
even  became  desperate  and  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  a  hole-in-one. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  all  this  .  .  .  and  one 
morning  he  came  down  to  breakfast  late  .  .  . 
he  who  had  never  been  late,  was  often  late  now. 
He  apologized  with  fluency,  but  with  evident  in- 
sincerity. He  didn't  care  any  more.  He  pushed 
back  his  eggs  and  said,  "You  know  I  dislike  eggs." 
No  one  said  a  word.    They  were  too  amazed. 

He  murmured  to  himself,  and  every  one  lis- 
tened, "I'm  going  to  dunk  this  damn  donut." 
And  then  they  heard  a  voice  unlike  his  .  .  .  yet 
whose  could  it  be?  .  .  . 

"Thanks,  old  man,  this  is  it." 

And  Mr.  Timwourthy  said,  "Why,  the  hole  in 
the  donut."  He  looked  at  it,  and  began  to  munch 
reflectively.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  He 
was  already  lonely. 


MY  DEAR  MR.  CELDSTEIM 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Mr.  Geldstein  was  stalling  for  time.  "Is  this 
an  ultimatum?" 

"You  know  it  is." 

Mr.  Geldstein  was  very  busy  with  his  hand- 
icerchief.  "This  is  the  old-fashioned  pincer 
movement  we  read  about  in  history  books,"  he 
thought.  "Lord,  what'll  I  do?"  His  face  had  lost 
its  pink  tint.  He  tried  hard  to  think  logically,  but 
could  not.  Gently  Dr.  Sharp  touched  his  arm  as 
a  reminder. 

Mr.  Geldstein  plunged. 

"I.  .  .  I  take  it." 

"Good,  fine!  Now  if  you'll  just  sign  this  pre- 
pared paper  everything  will  be  settled." 

Mr.  Geldstein  signed  the  document  with  his 
pudgy  hand.  He  smiled  heroically  at  the  two  men 
and  the  green  walls. 

The  mayor  of  $nob  City  slapped  him  on  the 
back.  His  grin  was  wide.  "Now  that  we  have 
concluded  this  dreary  business,  let  us  celebrate, 
my  dear  Mr.  Geldstein.  I  know  two  charming 
young  ladies  backstage  at  the  Alkala.  They  would 
be  most  happy  to  further  the  friendship  between 
our  two  countries.  The  old  good  neighbor  policy, 
you  know!  Ha,  ha!" 


"Well,   no  young  ladies  then.    We  must  have 
our  little  joke,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know.  .  .  .  You've  had  yours  already." 


Willi 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

is  in  brig  for  five  days  with  bread  and  water." 

"You  should  have  known  better,  Nadia.  There's 
valuable  radar  equipment  in  this  hotel.  Suppose 
you'd  get  all  the  guards  tight  on  vodka.  Who'd 
keep  enemy  agents  from  sabotaging  the  radar 
machine?" 

"Nadia  only  wants  to  make  American  sailors 
happy.  Now  they  tell  Nadia  she  must  leave  her 
sailors." 

That  night  I  helped  Nadia  pack  and  gave  her  a 
sleazy  handkerchief  that  some  boy  had  sent  me 
from  Italy.  It  had  "U.  S.  Army  in  Italy"  embroid- 
ered in  bright  yellow  on  a  red  background.  Chief 
Martus  helped  Nadia  take  some  of  her  bags  to 
town  and  I  didn't  see  her  again  until  the  next 
morning. 

When  I  came  back  from  breakfast,  she  was  sit- 
ting on  my  cot,  making  an  even  deeper  dent  in 
the  middle  of  the  mattress,  and  smiling  until 
laugh  wrinkles  closed  her  eyes. 

"Nadia — you  look  so  happy.  Have  they  agreed 
to  keep  you?" 
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"No,  Nadia  have  found  another  way  to  make 
American  sailors  happy.  Nadia  is  new  bartender 
at  Papa  Joe's.  You  bring  your  sailor  friends  to 
Papa  Joe's  and  Nadia  will  put  two  jiggers  of 
American  vodka  in  his  drink.  Nadia  can  make 
the  best  Zombies  and  Singapore  Slings  in  Florida." 

Nadia  waved  the  red  and  yellow  handkerchief 
and  the  back  of  her  yellow  and  emerald  dress 
receded  down  the  hall.  Her  green  spike-heel  shoes 
pounded  the  concrete  floor  in  rhythm  to  "Deep  in 
the  Heart  of  Texas"  sung  in  a  Bulgarian  accent. 

The  night  before  I  went  home,  Ensign  Jensen 
and  I  visited  Papa  Joe's  bar.  Nadia  was  shouting 
with  a  group  of  sailors  hanging  onto  the  bar. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  shouted,  "Here  is  my  little 
collich  girl !  Why  haven't  you  come  to  see  Nadia 
sooner,  collich  girl?" 

Some  how  the  title  sounded  less  condemning 
this  time. 

"Feeding  those  gobs  has  kept  me  pretty  busy, 
Nadia.  Every  day  some  of  them  ask  about  you." 


"American  sailors  not  forget  how  good  Nadia 
was.  Not  anyone  else  could  bring  seven  quarts  of 
milk.  Does  collich  girl's  sailor  want  one  of  Nadia's 
Zombies?" 

Ensign  Jensen  preferred  bourbon  and  soda. 
His  eyes  widened  as  Nadia  poured  the  bourbon 
for  the  length  of  her  reply  to  a  sailor's  wisecrack. 
He  choked  on  the  first  swallow  and  tears  came  to 
his  eyes.    Nadia  grinned  proudly. 

"Nadia  promised  to  make  for  collich  girl's 
sailor  a  special  drink.  When  you  going  back  home, 
huh?   When  you  going  back  to  school?" 

Nadia  looked  grave  when  I  told  her  that  I  was 
leaving  the  next  day.  She  leaned  over  the  bar 
and  said  to  me,  "You  pretty  good  waitress  for  a 
collich  girl — you  can  bring  five  quarts  of  milk. 
Almost  as  good  as  Nadia.  But  don't  you  worry, 
collich  girl.  Nadia  will  stay  here  and  take  care 
of  your  sailors.  They  won't  let  Nadia  bring  milk 
to  the  American  sailors  but  Nadia  will  make  for 
them  the  best  Zombies  in  Florida." 
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The  Lotus  Restaurant 

Chinese  and  American  Dishes 

105  N.  Greene  Street 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Peter  S.  Jung,  Mgr.  Phone  4224 


GIFTS 

ILLUSTRATED   GIFT  BOOKS 

CLEVER    PERSONAL    STATIONERY 
GREETING  CARDS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

115  S.  Greene  Street 


ST.  JOHN'S  STUDIO 

(Belk's  Dept.  Store) 

Special  For  College  Girls 

Three  5x7's  for  $5.00 
Originally  $6.00 


Walton's  College  Shoe  Rebuilders 

409  Tate  Street  —  Phone  2-2834 

T.  W.  Walton  —  J.  R.  Fogleman 

For  Your  Shoe  Repairing 
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COLLEGE  SEAL  JEWELRY 

SOCIETY   PINS 
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The  College  Shop 

405  Tate  Street 


UNDERWEAR  ACCESSORIES 

HOSIERY 

GLADYS  LINGERIE  SHOPPE 

118  N.  Elm  Street 


Try  a  Delicious  Meal  at  the  Grill 

for  45c 

ALSO  OUR  SPECIAL— 

YOUR  FAVORITE  SANDWICH 

THE   GRILL 

Joe  Showfety,  Mgr. 
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knows  her  A  B  C's.  This  glamor- 
ous  star  is  currently  appearing     ^ 
<4   in  Twentieth  Century-Fox's  "The 
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When  you  know  your  A  B  C's  of 
real  smoking  pleasure  .  .  .  you'll  have  the 
answer  at  your  finger  tips. 

Chesterfield's  Right  Combination  of  the 
SVorld's  Best  Tobaccos  gives  you  a  cigarette 
that's  A— ALWAYS  MILDER,  B— BETTER  TASTING 
and  C-COOLER  SMOKING. 
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Always    milder       Better    tasting      ©ooler    smoking 


Copvnght  1945.  Liggett  &  Mysr>  Tobacco  Co. 


